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ABSTRACT 

Concerns have been raised that adult undergraduates, those 24 
and older, receive inadequate assistance in meeting the costs of 
postsecondary education, especially those who take one to five credits per 
term, or less than halftime. Less-than-half time students are not eligible for 
the Stafford loan programs and are eligible to receive only one of the two 
federal higher education tax credits. In response to a Congressional inquiry 
the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) was asked to identify the extent to'- 
which adults enroll less than halftime, the extent to which such students 
receive federal, state, and other assistance, and the implications of 
changing the Pell Grant Program to allow less-than-halftime students to count 
room and board costs and personal expenses in their applications for 
financial aid and changing the Stafford loan programs to allow their 
participation. GAO found that in the 1999-2000 school year, 2.3 million 
adults enrolled in undergraduate education on a less-than-halftime basis. 

Three of four such students expect to complete a degree or certificate 
program, but most leave school without completing one. About 70% of less- 
than-halftime students received some assistance, about 44% of their schooling 
costs, typically from sources other than state and federal aid. The GAO 
estimated, using data from various sources, that proposed changes to the Pell 
Grant system would cost the federal government a minimum of $25 million for 
the 2003-2004 school year. Allowing less-than-halftime students to 
participate in Stafford loans would cost about $113 million per year. College 
administrators expressed reservations about expanding Stafford Loan 
eligibility because of concerns about increasing default rates. Costs of 
expanding these programs may outweigh their potential benefits. Five 
appendixes contain supplemental and background information. (Contains 32 
tables.) ( SLD) 
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Why GAO Did This Study 

Despite the availability of federal, 
state, and other sources of student 
aid, concerns have been raised that 
adult undergraduates — those 24 
and older — receive inadequate 
assistance in meeting the costs of 
postsecondary education, 
particularly those adults who take 
one to five credits per term (or less 
than halftime). These concerns 
have been raised because less-than- 
halftime adult students are unable 
to participate in the largest federal 
student loan programs, the Stafford 
Loan programs, and they are 
eligible to receive only one of the 
two federal higher education tax 
credits, the Lifetime Learning tax 
credit. 



To better understand the needs of 
these adult students, GAO was 
asked to identify (1) the extent to 
which adults enroll less than 
halftime, the characteristics and 
factors associated with less-than- 
halftime enrollment, and the rates 
of completion among these 
students; (2) the extent to which 
adult students enrolled less than 
halftime receive federal, state, and 
other assistance to help them meet 
the cost of postsecondary 
education; and (3) the implications, 
including the budgetary impact, of 
changing the Pell Grant Program to 
allow less-than-halftime students to 
count room and board costs and 
personal expenses in their 
application for federal financial aid, 
and changing the Stafford loan 
programs to permit participation by 
less-than-halftime students. 



www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt7GAO-03-905. 

To view the full product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above, 
more information, contact Cornelia Ashby 
£ RJC - 02 ) 512-8403 or ashbyc@gao.gov. 
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What GAO Found 

In the 1999-2000 school year, 2.3 million adults enrolled in undergraduate 
education on a less-than-halftime basis, many seeking to balance school with 
other responsibilities. Compared with other adult students, the typical less- 
than-halftime adult student was more likely to work fulltime, be married, and 
have a household income over $30,000. Though 3 out of 4 less-than-halftime 
adult students expect to complete a degree or certificate program when they 
begin their education, most leave school without completing one. 



Household Income of Adult Undergraduate Students, 1999-2000 
Percentage of adult students 




Income 



Less-than-halftime adult students 



All other adult students 



Source: GAO calculations from National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1999-2000. 



About 70 percent of less-than-halftime adult students received some 
assistance — about 44 percent of their schooling costs — typically from 
sources other than federal or state student aid. The sources of assistance 
they received varied by household income: lower-income adult students 
enrolled less than halftime relied primarily upon student financial aid in 
meeting school costs, while higher-income households were assisted 
primarily by work-related sources such as the Lifetime Learning tax credit or 
employer assistance. 

We estimate that proposed changes to the Pell Grant programs would cost 
the federal government a minimum of $25 million for the 2003-2004 school 
year. Allowing less-than-halftime students to participate in the Stafford Loan 
programs would cost about $113 million per year. College administrators 
expressed reservations about expanding Stafford Loan eligibility due to 
concerns about increasing default rates. 

In commenting on our draft report, Education noted that they found it to be 
thorough and useful. 
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Accountability * Integrity * Reliability 



United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



September 10, 2003 

The Honorable John A. Boehner 

Chairman, Committee on Education and the Workforce 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 21st Century Competitiveness 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
House of Representatives 

To help them meet the costs of higher education, the nation’s 
postsecondary students received approximately $85 billion in grant and 
loan assistance from federal student aid programs, state student aid 
programs, and postsecondary institutions in academic year 2001-2002. 
Additional assistance in meeting the costs of postsecondary education was 
available from work-related sources of support, such as the Lifetime 
Learning tax credit and employer assistance. Despite these sources of 
assistance, some suggest that nontraditional students — particularly adult 
students — receive inadequate support to help them meet the costs of 
undergraduate postsecondary education. There is particular concern 
about low-income adult students, who may be enrolled with the hope of 
improving their prospects for higher wages and career advancement. 

Advocates for adult students note that many adults enroll on a less-than- 
halftime basis and are consequently disadvantaged in obtaining financial 
support. For example, less-than-halftime students, those taking one to five 
credits, are not eligible to participate in the federal Stafford student loan 
programs. 1 Moreover, though they are eligible to participate in the largest 
federal student grant program, the Pell Grant program, no allowances are 
made for their room, board, and miscellaneous personal expenses in the 
calculation of grant amounts, as is done for students enrolled halftime or 
more. Furthermore, less-than-halftime students who are tax filers may 
reduce their federal income tax liability through the use of the Lifetime 
Learning tax credit, but they are ineligible to claim the other federal higher 
education tax credit, the HOPE credit. And, although less-than-halftime 



‘Stafford loans are offered under the Federal Family Education Loan Program and the 
William D. Ford Direct Loan Program. 
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students are eligible to participate in the federal campus-based aid 
programs — Supplemental Educational Opportunity grants, Perkins loans, 
and federal work-study aid — the institutions they most often attend 
receive a small share of these funds. Finally, advocates suggest, the 
Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 and the Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF) program authorized by the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 
1996 chiefly focus on immediate employment or short-term training and, 
therefore, provide little assistance to adults who seek to obtain a 
postsecondary credential. 

In preparation for the upcoming reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, you asked us to examine issues concerning adult students, 
which, for the purposes of this report, are those who are 24 years or older. 
In particular, you asked us to determine (1) the extent to which adults 
enroll less than halftime, the characteristics and factors associated with 
less-than-halftime enrollment, and the rates of completion among these 
students; (2) the extent to which adult students enrolled less them halftime 
receive federal, state, and other assistance to help them meet the costs of 
postsecondary education; and (3) the implications, including the 
budgetary impact, of changing the Pell Grant program to allow room and 
board and miscellaneous personal expenses to be considered in the 
calculation of grant amounts for less-than-halftime students, and changing 
the Stafford loan programs to permit participation by less-than-halftime 
students. 

To answer question one, we analyzed two datasets created by the 
Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics: the 
1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), and the 
2001 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS). The 
two datasets contain a nationally representative sample of students 
enrolled at postsecondary institutions participating in federal student aid 
programs and provide information on financial assistance they received, 
hours they worked, and a wide range of other characteristics. We also 
interviewed administrators of 19 postsecondary institutions, 18 of which 
we visited. These included both public and private institutions and 2-year 
and 4-year institutions located in four states: California, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Virginia. We met with a range of administrators at these institutions. 
We discussed with them the factors associated with less-than-halftime 
enrollment among adult students, and from 10 of these institutions we 
obtained data on less-than-halftime enrollment and completion among 
adult students. To answer question two, we analyzed data from the 
NPSAS, surveyed states about financial aid for less-than-halftime students, 

9 
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and interviewed postsecondary administrators. To answer question three, 
we reviewed the Federal Student Aid Handbook, and used data from 
NPSAS. Education officials provided us with information on federal 
subsidy rates for Stafford loans and reviewed our estimation methodology. 
Appendix I provides details on the study’s scope and methodology. 
Because NPSAS and BPS are samples, there is sampling error associated 
with estimates obtained from them. These sampling errors are reported in 
appendix II. We did our work from October 2002 to August 2003 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 



Results In Brief 



In school year 1999-2000, most of the nation’s 2.3 million adult 
undergraduates who enrolled less than halftime were fulltime workers 
needing to balance the demands of school with other responsibilities, and 
few who aimed to complete a certificate or degree could be expected to do 
so. Compared with other adult students, those enrolled less than halftime 
had higher family incomes, were more often full-time workers, and more 
likely to be married. Adults enrolled on a less-than-halftime basis chiefly 
attended 2-year public institutions and often used less-than-halftime 
enrollment to balance school, work, and family. Less-than-halftime 
enrollment may have also enabled adults to address other challenges they 
faced, including financial constraints, scheduling conflicts, and limited 
readiness for postsecondary education. For example, during site visits to 
postsecondary institutions, administrators said that adults who have been 
away from school find the prospect of returning to school intimidating, 
both socially and academically, and less-than-halftime enrollment may 
allow adult students to take the steps necessary to adjust to academic life. 
National data indicate that while most adults who enrolled on a less-than- 
halftime basis during their first year of postsecondary education expected 
to complete a degree or certificate, few did. Moreover, data provided by 
postsecondary institutions indicate that few adults who completed a 
certificate or degree consistently enrolled on a less-than-halftime basis. 

In 1999-2000, about 7 in 10 of the nation’s less-than-halftime adult students 
received an average of $462 in assistance with their school attendance 
costs of slightly more than $1,000, typically from sources other than 
federal or state student aid. Though less-than-halftime adult students had a 
range of household incomes, their school attendance costs and the amount 
of assistance they received did not vary widely. However, the sources of 
support they received did vary by household income. For the less-than- 
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halftime adult students with a household income below 150 percent of the 
federal poverty guideline, 2 student financial aid — rather than work-related 
sources of support — was the primary source of assistance. For the less- 
than-halftime adult students with household incomes above this level, 
assistance was most often received from one of two work-related sources 
of support: the Lifetime Learning tax credit or employer-provided 
assistance. WIA and TANF may also provide assistance to less than 
halftime adult students. However, WIA block grant funds have generally 
been used by states to support employment-related assistance or skills 
training, and few less than halftime students received WIA assistance. Very 
few less-than-halftime adult students received TANF assistance, and 
NPSAS collected no data on the extent to which TANF assistance was 
used to meet their costs of postsecondary education. 

Changing the Pell and Stafford programs could provide some less-than- 
halftime students with additional aid, increase program costs for the 
federal government, and, potentially, pose loan default problems for some 
institutions and students. Permitting less-than-halftime students to include 
the same costs as other students in their aid calculations is estimated to 
provide 150,000 Pell recipients with additional grant aid averaging $110 per 
year, and another 13,000 less-than-halftime students who otherwise would 
not receive a Pell award with an average award of $630. The federal 
budget cost of this change in Pell Grant policy for less-than-halftime 
students would be, at a minimum, $25 million for the 2003-2004 academic . 
year. 3 Permitting less-than-halftime students to participate in the Stafford 
Loan programs would result in more than two million additional 
borrowers, according to our estimates. If federal costs per loan dollar 
remained the same, this change would cost roughly $113 million per year. 
Site visits to postsecondary institutions in four states revealed that college 
administrators are concerned about the potential disadvantages of 
permitting less-than-halftime students to participate in the Stafford Loan 
program. They anticipate that less-than-halftime students who borrow 
might be unlikely to complete their studies, and, as a consequence, more 



2 Issued annually by the Department of Health and Human Services, the poverty guidelines 
are a simplification of the Census Bureau’s poverty thresholds, and they are used to 
determine financial eligibility for certain federal programs. NPSAS 2000 reports 1998 
income data, since these served as the basis for financial aid applications in the 1999-2000 
school year, when its data were collected. The 1998 poverty guideline for a three-person 
household was $13,650. 

'This cost estimate assumes that adults who are not enrolled in school will not choose to 
enroll in response to the policy change. 
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likely to default on their loans. Because institutional eligibility to 
participate in federal student aid programs is linked to an institution’s 
cohort default rate, 4 permitting borrowing by less-than-halftime students 
may have the unintended consequence of jeopardizing the eligibility of 
some institutions. 

We provided Education with a copy of our draft report for review and 
comment. In written comments on our draft report, Education noted that 
they found our report to be thorough and useful. Education’s written 
comments appear in appendix IV. Education also provided technical 
comments, which we incorporated where appropriate. 


Background 


Each year millions of adults participate in organized learning in the United 
States, in a wide range of venues. In 1999, an estimated 90 million persons 
16 and older 5 reported that they had participated in some sort of formal 
learning activity, ranging from personal development courses — such as 
family genealogy or cooking classes — to apprenticeship and advanced 
degree programs. Much of this learning takes place outside of formal 
credential programs that confer a certificate or degree most often in the 
workplace, where employers offer classes for job-specific skills, or in the 
many courses offered by postsecondary institutions that are not part of a 
credential program, such as a continuing education class. Enrolling in a 
certificate or degree program at a postsecondary institution is an 
important opportunity, however, for millions of adults who seek personal 
growth, or advancement in their working lives. 


Characteristics of Adult 
Undergraduate Students 


In the 1999-2000 academic year, an estimated 7.1 million adults were 
enrolled as undergraduates in the nation’s postsecondary institutions, 
comprising about 40 percent of all undergraduate students. About three- 
quarters of these adult undergraduates were between the ages of 24 to 40, 
while about one-quarter were 41 or older. Compared with undergraduate 




4 A cohort default rate is the percentage of a school’s borrowers who enter repayment 
status on certain Federal Family Education Loan Program and/or William D. Ford Federal 
Direct Loan Program loans during one federal fiscal year and default prior to the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

6 The 1999 Adult Education Survey of the National Household Education Survey surveys 
“formal learning activity” among all civilian, noninstitutionalized individuals age 16 and 
older who were not enrolled in elementary or secondary school at the time of the 
interview. 
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students under the age of 24, adult students enrolled in 1999-2000 were 
more likely to be working full time (35 or more hours per week), to be 
married, to have dependents, and to lack a conventional high school 
diploma. (See table 1.) 



Table 1: Differences Between Students Under 24 Years of Age and Age 24 And 
Older 




Numbers in percent 






Student Characteristics 


Students Under 24 Students 24 and Older 


Work fulltime 


24 


59 


Married 


5 


50 


Have dependents 


8 


54 


GED/No diploma 


4 


9 



Source: NPSAS 1999-2000. 

Note: See appendix II for confidence intervals associated with these estimates. 



While the majority of undergraduates under the age of 24 were enrolled in 
baccalaureate programs, adult undergraduate students were primarily 
enrolled in certificate or associate programs in 1999-2000. Most adult 
students (55 percent) were enrolled at 2-year public institutions, while 
another 22 percent were enrolled in a public 4-year institution, and 10 
percent were enrolled in private 4-year institutions. The remaining adult 
students were enrolled at proprietary schools, such as culinary or beauty 
schools, or a combination of different types of institutions. 



A Range Of Public And 
Private Funding Sources 
Assist Adults In Meeting 
Educational Costs 



A range of public and private funding sources is available to adults to 
assist them in meeting the costs sometimes associated with formal 
learning, including employer-provided educational assistance, federal 
student aid programs authorized under Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act, higher education tax credits, and federal WIA and TANF funds. 



Federal Financial Aid Available 
to Adult Undergraduate 
Students under Title IV of the 
Higher Education Act 



In the 1999-2000 academic year, adult students received about $3.3 billion 
in grant assistance and $8.5 billion in loan assistance from programs 
authorized under Title IV of the Higher Education Act. To receive federal 
financial aid, students must meet several eligibility requirements, including 
being enrolled in a degree or certificate program, and maintaining 
satisfactory academic progress. Institutions are required to establish 
qualitative and quantitative criteria of satisfactory progress, and to 
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